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PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH (Mar. 13, 1733-Feb.
6, 1804), scientist, educator, and voluminous
writer on politics and Unitarian theology, came
to America from England in June 1794 seeking
political and religious freedom, and remained
(without becoming naturalized) until his death.
The eldest son of Jonas Priestley, a dyer and
dresser of woollen cloth, by his wife Mary, only
daughter of Joseph Swift, a Yorkshire farmer,
Joseph Priestley was born at "Fieldhead," a
wayside farmhouse in Birstall parish, six miles
from Leeds, Yorkshire. His mother, before her
death in 1740, taught her son the Westminster
Catechism, but his education after 1742 was en-
trusted to his father's Calvinistic sister, Sarah
Keighley, a talented woman, who about 1745
sent him to a local grammar school, evidently
Batley (N. L. Frazer in Transactions of the
Unitarian Historical Society, London, vol. V,
1932-33). Here he learned Latin and Greek,
mastered and improved upon Peter Annet's
shorthand, and wrote verses on shorthand which
Annet later printed. Under John Kirkby, a Con-
gregational minister, he learned Hebrew, but ill
health then caused him to leave school for three
years, during which time he taught himself
French, Italian, and Dutch, the rudiments of
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, and also studied
natural history, observing among other things
how long spiders would live sealed in a bottle
(Timothy Priestley, A Funeral Sermon Occa-
sioned by the Death of . . . Rev. Joseph Priest-
ley, 1804). In 1751 Priestley entered Daventry,
a dissenting academy, where he remained three
years under Caleb Ashworth (Herbert McLach-
lan, English Education under the Test Acts,
J931; P- 153), and in this liberal atmosphere his
nonconformist tendencies ("Arianism") took
firm root.

In September 1755 he took his first parish in
the village of Needham Market, Surrey, al-
though he was not ordained until May 18, 1762.
His stammering (Memoirs, p. 23), heterodoxy,
and bachelorhood detracted from his popularity
and he ultimately went as minister to Nantwich,
Cheshire, a parish of "travelling Scotchmen"
(Memoirs, p. 42), where he subsisted by estab-
lishing a private school. From there he was
called as tutor in belles-lettres to Warrington,
the chief of the dissenting1 academies of England
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(V. D. Davis, A History of Manchester Col-
lege, 1932, pp. 41-44). Here amongst a culti-
vated and liberal-minded group of tutors (John
Seddon, John Aikin, Gilbert Wakefield, John
Holt) and an intelligent local printer (William
Eyres) Priestley found adequate channels of ex-
pression for his multifarious interests. He
preached (Memoirs, p. 56) and published The
Rudiments of English Grammar (1761), An
Essay on a Course of Liberal Education for
Civil and Active Life (1765), A Chart of Biog-
raphy (1765), for which he received the degree
of LL.D. from Edinburgh, A New Chart of His-
tory (1769), wrote his Lectures on History and
General Policy (published in 1788), delivered
discourses on anatomy and astronomy, and took
his students out onto the surrounding hills to
collect fossils and botanical specimens. Priest-
ley was the first to give formal instruction in
modern history (Irene Parker, Dissenting Acad-
emies in England, 1914, p. 116), and his teach-
ing of the sciences was entirely new in second-
ary education.

On June 23, 1762, Priestley had married
Mary, eighteen-year-old daughter of Isaac Wil-
kinson of Wrexham, and in September 1767 her
failing health and his slender salary caused him
to go to Leeds, where he remained in charge of
the Mill Hill congregation until December 1772.
He then became librarian to Lord Shelburne
(William Petty, later Marquis of Lansdowne),
a post which he held until 1780. At the end of
that year he removed to Birmingham and be-
came minister there of the New Meeting until
the riots of 1791, when on account of his sympa-
thies with the French Revolution his house, his
books, and all his private effects were burned.
He remained for a time in seclusion, but later
became pastor of Hackney. The French As-
sembly made him a citizen of France in Sep-
tember 1792; and as Burke was bitterly opposed
to him his position was highly insecure. Ac-
cordingly, with his longing for greater freedom,
he determined to emigrate to America, sailing
with his wife in April 1794.

They reached the Old Battery, New York, the
evening of June 4, 1794, and were met by
their son Joseph. Priestley's arrival in Amer-
ica aroused much public comment. A notice
that he was expected appeared in Dunlap and
Clay pole's American Daily Advertiser (Phila-
delphia), on June 5, and was followed on June
9 by an editorial. The first morning he was vis-
ited by Governor Clinton and the Bishop of
New York (Samuel Provoost), and he received
wordy testimonials from the Medical, Demo-
cratic, and Tammany societies, the Republican
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